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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



WHO SHALL PAY? 

Now is a good time to do some 
thinking regarding the money side 
of attending Conferences and Con- 
ventions. Did you go to Lincoln? 
If so, who paid your expenses? If 
not, wasn't it because you felt you 
couldn't afford the money? Will the 
same conditions prevail next March 
when the Conference meets in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan? Ought your 
School Board to add to your salary 
the hundred dollars more or less that 
the week in Grand Rapids will cost? 
or ought you to draw upon your sav- 
ings for the amount. Let us look 
at the question for a moment. Who 
gets the benefit of the Conference 
week? You, primarily. Read the 
contributions to our September sym- 
posium if you need confirmation 
of this statement. But the schools 
get a large share, too. You are big- 
ger : your work is better. You come 
away from the meetings anxious to 
improve your teaching. So the 
schools benefit. Who shall pay then? 
Only the schools? What about the 



The editor has heretofore reserved these 
opening- pages for his own use. The above 
editorial, however, was of such moment that 
he submitted it to all the officers and all 
the members of the advisory council for 
criticism. Most interesting comments have 
resulted. While the great majority of our 
representatives approve heartily of the plan 
suggested in the editorial, two following 
non-typical but entirely worthy comments 
should be brought to the attention of all 
our readers in order to have the situation 
fairly described: 

The only suggestion in regard to the topic 
of Supervisors having expenses paid or 
partly paid by the local school authorities 
is to cut it out entirely. What of the High 
School Master, and his first assistant, and 
the teacher of manual training, and the sew- 
ing teacher, and the teacher of drawing, 
shouldn't they also have their expenses paid 
to improve themselves? No, Sir, that is go- 
ing too far? Where would the thing stop? 

A few years ago a certain supervisor of 
music had charge of the Round Table at a 
State meeting, and the first three questions 
he had up for discussion were, 'How can the 
Supervisor increase his salary?" "How can 
the Supervisor command more respect in the 
community?" "How can the Supervisor have 
more to sav in the management of school 
affairs?" The trouble with this fellow was 
he broke the eleventh commandment too 



cases — numerous they are — of su- 
pervisors who largely through at- 
tendance at Conferences so improve 
themselves in teaching power, so ex- 
tend their sphere of acquaintances, 
that they soon leave their old posi- 
tions for new ones? Should the old 
school system still have paid the ex- 
penses of the supervisors? Does 
your Board have any responsibility 
in developing you, or is that your 
problem alone? These are some of 
the questions. You and your Board 
ought to discuss them during the 
next four or six months. For the 
sake of focussing the discussion, one 
solution is presented here. Any 
School Board that is sufficiently sat- 
isfied with its special teacher of mu- 
sic so that her service is desired for 
a number of years in the future 
should be willing to pay half of her 
entire expenses to the National Con- 
ference of Music Supervisors pro- 
vided the teacher agrees to remain 
in the services of that Board for at 
least a full year after attending the 
Conference. How does this strike 
you? Is it fair to both parties? 

blooming often! He didn't last long! It 
wasn't the question of making himself more 
efficient he was looking for, but how to get 
more money! Te gods! 

I am returning the editorial that you sent 
me. Of course there is always a question 
as to just how such adjustment of expense 
should be arranged. My own arrangement 
Is rather satisfactory. I am allowed my 
railroad fare to all conventions and I pav 
the hotel bills. The advantage of this plan 
lies in the fact that my hotel and eating 
expenses can then be as large or as small 
as I personally care to make them. The 
railroad fare and sleeper are fixed charges. 
Under this arrangement there can be no 
question of adjustment of the amount of 
expense. I do not know whether you feel it 
desirable to add some such suggestion as 
this to your editorial. 

I suppose that some of the supervisors 
have been getting all of their expenses paid, 
in which case they would probably not wish 
to bring up the question of division of ex- 
pense to their committees. Other supervi- 
sors have been having expenses paid with- 
out the necessity of making the agreement 
to remain in their present position any par- 
ticular length of time. They too would 
hardly wish to change the situation. I am 
not sure but that they ought to come to 
some such agreement, as your editorial pro- 
poses, out of fairness to the school com- 
mittee. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



OUR NEW SONG BOOK. 

The committee which has in charge 
the new collection of "Fifty Songs 
and Five Special Choruses for Com- 
munity Singing" is just concluding 
its work of preparing the standard 
versions of the various pieces. The 
complete book will soon go to the 
printer and by the time the January 
issue of the Journal appears, we 
hope to announce the completion of 
the new booklet In the meantime, 
it is notheworthy how much interest 
there is in this community song idea. 
There are springing up compilers 
and composers of community songs 
— we know of at least two private 
enterprises that were striving to be 
born during the summer. Now, Mr. 
P. C. Hayden, the one to whom more 
than anyone else, the National Con- 
ference of Music Supervisors owes 
its origin, is announcing a collection 
of songs of this type, with accom- 
panying orchestral parts. So long 
as all these publications forward the 
aims which our association has in 
mind and so long as they use the ver- 
sions which we approve, they will 
all have our hearty support. 



of conferences, group luncheons, dis- 
plays, and big group meetings, than 
we have ever before had. 

In our next (January) issue there 
Avill be printed a detailed statement 
of the entire program. 



GRAND RAPIDS CONFERENCE. 
Mr. J. W. Beattie, supervisor of 
music at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
who is to be the host of the Confer- 
ence from March 19 through March 
23, is steadily preparing to make our 
visit of the greatest value. The su- 
perintendent and corps of teachers 
of the city schools are ready to co- 
operate in every way; a number of 
neighboring communities will join 
in the demonstration work ; the man- 
ager of the excellent Pantlind hotel 
which will be our headquarters, is 
already planning to utilize his un- 
usual facilities for a larger number 



RAISING THE STANDARD. 

Time was when anybody who had 
had a few lessons on the piano was 
considered capable of teaching mu- 
sic in the public schools. Then came 
the three or four week summer ses- 
sions conducted by publishing 
houses. Soon normal schools, pri- 
vate institutions, and some of the 
universities began to introduce su- 
pervisor of music courses ranging 
from three months to three years in 
length. Now, while these continue 
— most of them two, some one, and 
a few three years — the universities 
in some notable instances have es- 
tablished a four years' course lead- 
ing to a degree, such as bachelor of 
music with a major in public school 
music. State boards of education 
are slowly recognizing these forward 
strides in the preparation of super- 
visors. The standardization move- 
ment bearing with it the licensing 
of music teachers, is having a marked 
effect. Already it is impossible in 
certain sections of the country for 
any one to obtain a license to teach 
and draw pay as a supervisor of mu- 
sic in a public school unless she has 
had training represented by a two 
years' course at a normal school or 
a university. It may not be long, 
so rapid is the spread of high school 
music, when states will require of 
supervisors of music the same quali- 
fications that are made for teachers 
of other high school subjects — 
namely, three or four years of study 
beyond the high school. 



